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JOHN WESLEY POWELL 


BY REV. HENRY MASON BAUM, D.C.L. 


NE of the most prominent men connected with scientific historical 

research in the United States, passed to his eternal rest September 

23, 1902. It was through reading accounts of Major Powell’s 
various expeditions to the Southwest, following his marvelous voyage, for 
such it may be called, through the Grand Canyon of the Colorado, that the 
Editor of REcorDs OF THE, Past became interested in the antiquities of 
that region. 

John Wesley Powell was born in Mount Morris, New York, March 24, 
1834. His early life was passed on his father’s farm and his early education 
was obtained in the country schoolhouse. Later he became a school 
teacher. While still a mere youth he developed a love for the study of 
geology and natural history. His first expeditions as an explorer were 
made along the Illinois, Ohio and Mississippi rivers, where he had an op- 
portunity to study the Mound Builders and to collect specimens of their 
handiwork. 

At the outbreak of the Civil war he enlisted in the Union Army and 
worked his way up until he was made Lieutenant-colonel of his regiment.* 
In the battle of Shiloh he lost his right arm. This misfortune would have 
deterred most men from the work ot exploration, in which he spent many 
years of his life. 

Major Powell first came prominently before the public when he ex- 
plored the Grand Canyon of the Colorado in 1868-69. The task was one to 
have deterred the most vigorous man in full possession of his limbs. During 
his trip through the Grand Canyon he was accompanied by Mr. Jack Hillers, 
the celebrated photographer and colorist whose magnificent photographs 
of the prehistoric ruins and natural scenery of this country have brought 
vividly before the people of America and Europe, the natural beauties and 
historic treasures of our country. It was another case of a Stephens and 
his faithful and accomplished artist, Chatterworth. 


*Colonel Powell always preferred to have the title of “Major” to that of “Colonel.” 
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An incident occurred in the Grand Canyon that well illustrates Major 
Powell’s devotion to those whom he loved and trusted. At one time when 
in the Grand Canyon Mr. Hiller’s prompt aid saved the life of Major Powell. 
This was the beginning of a devoted friendship which was mutual and 
was only terminated by the death of Major Powell. 

In 1879 Congress created the Bureau of Ethnology, largely as we 
believe, to enable Major Powell to carry out the plans he had for the gov- 
ernment to conduct scientific research. Major Powell became its first 
Director and remained such until his death. He is now succeeded by the 
distinguished scientist, Prof. William Henry Holmes. 

It would require more space than can be given in a brief biographical 
notice to give an idea of the great service rendered to scientific research 
by Major Powell, as Director of the Bureau of Ethnology. His organiza- 
tion of the Bureau was at once so complete, and his plans for future work 
so well formed, that, in 1881, he was made Director of the United States 
Geological Survey. He filled both positions with credit to himself and to 
his country, for 13 years. The 20 odd volumes published by the Bureau of 
Ethnology will remain, for all time, a noble monument to Major Powell,— 
he was the Director from first to last, in fact as well as name, and every volume 
bears the imprint of his personality. 

He was the pioneer in the movement for irrigating the arid lands of 
the Southwest, and had his counsels been heeded vears ago, the condition 
of the American Indian would be quite different from what it is to-day. 
If one-twentieth of the money that has been expended on the Indians 
had been devoted to irrigating parts of their reservations, the Indian 
to-day would be a self-supporting farmer and a useful citizen of the 
United States. The policy of the Government has been a bad one. The 
Indians have been fenced in on reservations where the most successful east- 
ern farmer could not maintain himself for a vear. The result has been dis- 
astrous to the Indian and to the National Treasury. Colonel Powell fore- 
saw all this and tried in every way in his power to avert the misfortune 
which he knew would inevitably follow, as a natural result of the policy of 
the Government toward the Indian. 

During the later vears of his life he became interested in some of the 
great problems closely allied with the work of his past life. He was engaged 
in working out these problems when death brought to an end a notable and 
memorable life in the field of .\merican scientific historical research. 
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THE BEHISTUN INSCRIPTION* 


BY GENERAL HENRY C. RAWLINSON 


HE scientific world of England, which has taken the lead in so 
many other branches of paleographic study, has been content to 
leave the investigation of the Cuneiform Inscriptions almost 
entirely to Continental scholars; and, which is still more unusual in 
the history of Eastern archeology, the origin and progress of this 
investigation, and the results that have been obtained from it, 
appear to be but imperfectly known among us. Individuals doubt- 
less of all countries, whether Englishmen or foreigners, engaged in 
the study of Oriental antiquities, have followed with a curious eye the 
successive discoveries that have been made; but general attention, or, at 
any rate, an attention commensurate with the value of the discoveries, has 
not been hitherto in England directed to the subject: and if I were to 
take up the inquiry, therefore, at the point where Professor Lassen has left 
it, interpretations which would satisfy the criticism of France and Germany 
might be received in London with extreme suspicion. This circumstance 
has suggested the propriety of adopting a more extended and elaborate 
form of introduction to a Memoir on the Cuneiform Inscriptions, than the 
present advanced stage of the inquiry can be considered rigidly to demand. 
In a study, indeed, of which the value depends entirely on the authenticity, 
and of which the authentic#ty can alone be verified by the constant and 
consentient results of a cautious and severe analysis, it is obviously better 
to err on the side of prolixity than of omission. A defective or imperfect 
link will destroy the integrity of the whole chain of evidence, while accumu- 
lative proofs, although they may encumber and perhaps disfigure the argu- 
ment, will at the same time but contribute to its strength. 

But if I thus commence with the elements of the inquiry, and travel 
over ground already thoroughly explored, I foresee considerable difficulty 
in discriminating between those points of evidence which I have derived 
from the labors of others and those which are original to my own re- 
searches. Having been engaged, indeed, upon the Cuneiform Inscriptions 
of Persia at intervals during the last 10 years, and having in the course of 
my studies perused the works of various Continental writers upon the sub- 
ject, it will be impossible, in stating the results at which I have arrived, 
that I should express the exact extent of my obligations to each author 
whom I may have consulted during the progress of the inquiry. As far as 


*The decipherment of the Cuneiform language was equal if not of greater importance 
to the world than that of the hieroglyphic language of Egypt. On page 89 of this volume will 
be found an article giving the history of the Rosetta stone and its translation. As stated there, 
it was the key that unlocked the mysteries of ancient Egypt, and the Behistun Inscription 
bears the same relation to the Cuneiform language of the Tigro-Euphrates Valley. The credit 
of finding the key of the Cuneiform language belongs largely to General Rawlinson. The 
history of the long search for this key will be of great interest for all time to students of 
history. We have, therefore, deemed it expedient to give the first chapter of his Memoir, 
together with a translation of the Inscription as it was published by General Rawlinson in 
the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society in 1847. [See Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
vol. x, 1847.]—Eb. 
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the public judgment is concerned in awarding to competitors the prize 
of originality, there can be little room either for confusion or embarrass- 
ment; for priority of announcement is held, I believe, in all cases to decide 
the question of priority of discovery. Individually also, so far from desiring 
to impugn the merits, or to contest the rights of others, | should be well 
content to rest my present claims on the novelty and interest of my trans- 
lations; and if there must be rivalry in a field which is so ample, I would 
desire to take rank only as an original discoverer, according to the success 
which may attend my efforts to decipher the Median and Babylonian in- 
scriptions. But there are other interests at stake. It may be expected of 
me that, having engaged, in the year 1839, to publish, in the Transactions 
of the Royal Asiatic Society of London, an illustrative Memoir on the 
Cuneiform Inscriptions of Persia, I should explain the reasons which have 
caused the engagement to remain unredeemed until the present time; and 
if these reasons be complete and satisfactory, the Society may perhaps con- 
sider that, as a précis of the contents of a large portion of the Behistun 
inscriptions, differing in no material respect from the analytical transla- 
tions which are now submitted, was in the year 1839 actually read before 
them, they may be entitled to claim for the present Memoir the same degree 
of originality which would have been incontestably conceded to it, had it 
appeared in the Transactions when it was first announced for publication. 

Such are the considerations which induce me to recur to a preliminary 
notice that was written in the year 1839 for the Memoir I was then engaged 
in preparing for the press. In this introduction, and in the notes which a 
more extended acquaintance with the subject has now enabled me to add 
to it, will be found an outline of the origin and early course of discovery, 
as well as the share I took,:while the inquiry was yet in its infancy, in 
advancing its progress and improvement. A few supplementary remarks 
will then explain the reasons which compelled me for a period to abandon 
the study, and I shall close the introduction with a brief exposition of a 
subsequent research upon the Continent, of the facilities which I have en- 
joyed for becoming acquainted with that research, and from the assistance 
which I have derived from it in remodeling the present Memoir, and in 
giving all available extension and accuracy to the interpretation of the 
Cuneiform Inscriptions. 

1Tt would be interesting, perhaps, to the lovers of Oriental literature, 
if I could open the present Memoir with a detailed account of the progress 
of cuneiform discovery, from the time when Professor Grotefend first de- 
ciphered the names of Cyrus, Xerxes, and Darius, to the highly improved 
condition which the inquiry now exhibits; but my long absence from 
Europe, where the researches of Orientalists have been thus gradually per- 
fecting the system of interpretation, while it has prevented me from apply- 
ing to my own labors the current improvements of the day, has also ren- 
dered me quite incompetent to discriminate the dates and forms under which 
these improvements have been given to the world. The table,® however, 
in which I have arranged the different alphabetical systems adopted both 


*The extract which commences at this place is copied verbatim from the MS. of 1839, 
but the marginal notes are entirely new. 


*The present marginal notes will be found in a measure to supply this deficiency. 


5See the alphabetical table heading Chapter III. I have now added to it such improve- 
ments and alterations as have been adopted on the Continent since the above was written. 
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by Continental students and by myself, will give a general view of their 
relative conditions of accuracy, and, supposing the correctness of my own 
alphabet to be verified by the test of my translations, it will also show that 
the progress of discovery has kept pace pretty uniformly with the progress 
of inquiry. 

Professor Grotefend has certainly the credit of being the first who 
opened a gallery into this rich treasure house of antiquity.’ In deciphering 
the names of Cyrus, Darius, Xerxes, and Hystaspes, he obtained the true 
determination of nearly a third of the entire alphabet, and thus at once sup- 
plied a sure and ample basis for further research. M. Saint Martin, who 
resumed the inquiry on its being abandoned by the German Professor, im- 
proved but little on the labors of his predecessors*; but shortly afterward 
Professor Rask discovered the two characters representing M and N, which 
led to several most important verifications.*? The Memoir of M. Burnouf on 
the two Cuneiform Inscriptions of Hamadan, published in 1836, added 
several discoveries of interest, and the recent researches of Professor 
Lassen, supplying an identification of at least 12 characters, which had been 
mistaken by all his predecessors, may entitle him almost to contest with Pro- 
fessor Grotefend the palm of alphabetical discovery.” 

In a very few cases only, which may be seen on a reference to the com- 
parative table, have I indeed found occasion to differ from him as to the 
phonetic power of the characters, and in some of the cases even, owing to 
the limited field of inquiry, I have little more than conjecture to guide me. 


‘Professor Grotefend’s first discovery was announced in the Literary Gazette of Gottingen 
in the year 1802, but the Memoir upon the subject, which was at the same time read before the 
Royal Society of that place, was never published. In 1805 there appeared a further exposition 
of his views which, however, rather tended to discredit than to verify his original discovery. 
[See Klaproth’s Apercu de l’Origine des diverses Ecritures, p. 62.] Several papers were 
published by the Professor in the 4, 5 and 6 volumes of the Mines de Orient [1814-16], but 
they regarded the Babylonian rather than the Persian writing. The first complete account 
of his system of interpretation was given in the Appendix to the third edition of Heeren’s 
[deen iiber die Politic, den Verkehr, und den Handel der vornehmsten Vilker der Alte Welt; 
Gottingen, 1815; an account which was enlarged and illustrated in the fourth edition of that 
excellent work, published in 1825. [See Heeren’s Researches, published by Talboys in 1833. 
vol. ii, p. 313.] The Baron de Sacy reviewed Professor Grotefend’s labors in a letter to 
Mr. Millin, which was published in the Magasin Encyclopédique, année viii, tome v. p. 438. 
An account of Professor Grotefend’s discoveries was communicated to the Bombay Literary 
Society, in 1818, and was published in the second volume of their Transactions. 


“Saint Martin appears to have first ee his attention to the Cuneiform Inscriptions of 
Persia in 1821 or 1822. A Memoir was read by him on the subject before the Asiatic Society 
of Paris in the course of the latter year, eo’ an extract of this paper was published at Paris 
in February, 1823. [See Journal Astatique, tome ii, p. 59.]| The entire dissertation ap- 
peared, I believe, subsequently in the Mem. de VAcad. des. Insc., ii series, tome xii, 2 
partie, p. 113. His matured opinions, however, which he considered a@ labri de la 
Critique [see Burnouf’s Mémoire sur deux Inscriptions Cunéiformes, p. 2], are only to be 
found in Klaproth’s Apercu de Origine des diverses Ecritures, a volume of which 50 copies 
were alone printed, and which appeared in Paris in the summer of 1832,—almost at the 
exact period of Saint Martin’s early and lamented death. [See Klaproth’s Apercu, pp. 65, 
66, 67.] 


*For the discoveries of Professor Rask, see Ueber das Alter und die Echtheit der Zend- 
Sprache und des Zend-Avesta, etc., tibersetzt von F. H. von der Hagen, p. 28. Berlin, 1826. 


*M. Burnouf’s elaborate Memoir was published in June, 1836. It is entitled Mémoire 


sur deux Inscriptions Cunéiformes, trouvés pres d’Hamadan. The comparative table in 
Chapter III will show the merit of his alphabet. 


*Professor Lassen’s work on the Inscriptions, entitled Die Alt-Persischen Keil-Inschriften 
von Persepolis, was published at Bonn, in May, 1836. It may be considered, therefore, to 
have appeared simultaneously with the Memoir of Burnouf. 
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But in thus tracing the outlines of the discovery, as far as they are at 
present known to me, and in thus disclaiming any pretension to originality, 
as far as regards the alphabet which | have finally decided on adopting, | 
think it due myself to speak briefly and distinctly, how far I am indebted 
for my knowledge to the Cuneiform character and of the language of the 
inscriptions to the labors of the Continental students, which have preceded 
the present publication. It was in the year 1835 that I first undertook the 
investigation of the Cuneiform character; | was at that time only aware 
that Professor Grotefend had deciphered some of the names of the early 
sovereigns of the house of .\chzmenes, but in my isolated position at 
Itermanshah, on the western frontier of Persia, | could neither obtain a copy 
of his alphabet, nor could | discover what particular inscriptions he had 
examined. The first materials which I submitted to analysis were the 
sculptured tablets of Hamadan, carefully and accurately copied by myself 
upon the spot, and | afterward found that | had thus, by a singular accident, 
selected the most favorable inscriptions of the class which existed in all 
Persia for resolving the difficulties of an unknown character, and which 
had, in fact, supplied Professor Grotefend with the elements of his original 
discovery.* 

These tablets consist of two trilingual inscriptions, engraved by Darius 
Hystaspes, and by his son, Xerxes; they commence with the same invoca- 
tion to Ormuzd (with the exception of a single epithet omitted in the tablet 
of Darius), they contain the same enumeration of the royal titles, and the 
same statement of paternity and family; and, in fact, they are identical, 
except in the names of the kings and in those of their respective fathers. 
When | proceeded, therefore, to compare and interline the two inscriptions 
(or rather, the Persian columns of the two inscriptions; for as the compart- 
ments exhibiting the inscription in the Persian language occupied the prin- 
cipal place in the tablets, and were engraved in the least complicated of the 
three classes of Cuneiform writing, they were naturally first submitted to 
examination), | found that the characters coincided throughout, except in 
certain particular groups, and it was only reasonable to suppose that the 
groups which were thus brought out and individualized must represent 
proper names. I further remarked, that there were but three of these dis- 
tinct groups in the two inscriptions; for the group which occupied the 
second place in one inscription, and which, from its position, suggested the 
idea of its representing the name of the father of the king who was there 
commemorated, corresponded with the group which occupied the first place 
in the other inscription, and thus not only served determinately to connect 
the two inscriptions together, but, assuming the groups to represent proper 
names, appeared also to indicate a genealogical succession. The natural 
inference was that in these 3 groups of characters, | had obtained the 


*This is incorrect. Professor Grotefend founded his system of interpretation on analysis 
of two short inscriptions at Persepolis, very accurately copied by Niebuhr. [Vol. ii, Tab. 24, 
B and G.| The process by which the Professor arrived at the identification of the character 
is very elaborately described in his amended paper, published in 1825. [See Heeren’s Re- 
searches, Engiish translation, vol. ii, pp. 332-346.] The inscriptions of Hamadan, though fre- 
quently copied, were, I believe, first published in M. Burnouf’s Memoir of 1836. They 
consist exclusively of the introductory autographic formulary which is usually followed at 
Persepolis by a prayer invoking the protection of Ormuzd and his angels. This formulary 
will be found 11 times repeated, with unimportant variations, in the Zusammenstellung der 
Inschriften, appended to the Memoir published last year by Professor Lassen, in his Magazine. 
entitled Zettschrift fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes. Bonn. 
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proper names belonging to three consecutive generations of the Persian 
monarchy; and it so happened that the first three names of Hystaspes, 
Darius and Xerxes, which I applied at hazard to the 3 groups, according 
to the succession, proved to answer in all respects satisfactorily, and were, 
in fact, the true identifications. 

It would be fatiguing to detail the gradual progress which I made in 
the inquiry during the ensuing year. The collation of the first two para- 
graphs of the great Behistun Inscription with the tablets of Elwend supplied 
me, in addition to the names of Hystaspes, Darius and Xerxes, with the 
native forms of Arsames, Ariaramnes, Teispes, Achzemenes, and Persia, and 
with a few old words, regarding which, however, I was not very confident, 
and thus enabled me to construct an alphabet which assigned the same 
determinate values to 18 characters that I will retain after 3 years of further 
investigation.” 

During a residence at Teheran in the autumn of 1836, I had first an 
opportunity of becoming acquainted with the labors of Grotefend and 
Saint Martin. In Heeren’s Jdeen,? and in Klaproth’s Apergu de l’Origine 
des diverses Ecritures, I found the Cuneiform alphabets and translations 
which had been adopted in Germany and France; but far from deriving any 
assistance from either of these sources, I could not doubt that my knowl- 
edge of the character, verified by its application to many names which had 
not come under the observation of Grotefend and Saint Martin, was much 
in advance of their respective, and in some measure conflicting, systems uf 
interpretation. As there were many letters, however, regarding which I was 
still in doubt, and as I had made very little progress in the language of the 
inscriptions, I deferred the announcement of my discoveries, until I was ina 
better condition to turn them to account. 

In the year 1837, I copied all the other paragraphs of the great Behistun 
Inscription that form the subject of the present Memoir,* and during the 
winter of that year, while I was still under the impression that Cuneiform 
discovery in Europe was in the same imperfect state in which it had been 
left at the period of Saint Martin’s decease, I forwarded to the Royal Asiatic 
Society my translation of the two first paragraphs of the Behistun inscrip- 


‘The names identified by Professor Grotefend in the Persepolitan Inscriptions were the 
same as those which I deciphered at Hamadan, and the process by which he arrived at their 
identification was nearly similar to that which is here detailed. 


*I am neither able, nor is it of any consequence after the lapse of so many years, to 
describe the means by which I ascertained the power of each particular letter, or to dis- 
criminate the respective dates of the discoveries. I follow the text of 1839, and have no 
doubt that at that period I could have explained the manner in which I had identified these 
18 characters before I met with the alphabets of Grotefend and Saint Martin. 


*It was the German edition of 1815 which I then consulted. The amended paper of 
Professor Grotefend, which appeared in the edition of 1825, contains little or nothing of 
alphabetical modification, but it is worthy of remark that of the six translations which are 
found in the earlier essay, two alone are admitted into the later. It may be presumed, 
accordingly, that during the period which intervened between the two editions, the Professor 
had been led to mistrust, in a great measure, the applicability of his method of translation. 
His alphabet exhibits a correct identification of 18 letters out of the 30 to which he assigned 
equivalents. Saint Martin endeavored to construct an alphabet of 39 characters; 12 of these 
he considered doubtful, 10 he identified correctly, of 17 his readings were erroneous. 


‘This must be understood to include the entire first column; the opening paragraph of 
the second; ten paragraphs of the third column, and four of the detached inscriptions. I 
was then of opinion that the mutilation and inaccessibility of the sculpture rendered further 
transcription impossible, but I have since succeeded in recovering the whole of the record, 
with the exception of a few paragraphs at the foot of the tablet. 
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tion, which recorded the titles and genealogy of Darius Hystaspes. It is 
important to observe that these paragraphs would have been wholly in- 
explicable, according to the systems of interpretation adopted either by 
Grotefend or Saint Martin; and yet the original French and German alpha- 
bets were the only extraneous sources of information which, up to that 
period, I had been enabled to consult.!. It was not, indeed, until the receipt 
of the letters which had been sent to me from London and Paris, in answer 
to my communication to the Royal Asiatic Society, that I was made ac- 
quainted even with the fact of the inquiry having been resumed by the 
Orientalists of Europe, and a still further period elapsed before I learned 
details of the progress that had been made upon the Continent in decipher- 
ing the inscriptions simultaneously with my own researches in Persia. The 
Memoir of M. Burnouf on the inscriptions of Hamadan, which were for- 
warded to me by the learned author, and which reached me at Teheran 
in the summer of 1838, showed me that I had been anticipated in the an- 
nouncement of many of the improvements that I had made on the system 
of M. Saint Martin, but I still found several essential points of difference 
between the Paris alphabet and that which I had formed from writing at 
Behistun, and my observations on a very few of these points of difference I 
at o:ce submitted to M. Burnouf, through the Secretary of the Royal 
Asiatic Society of London. The materials with which I had hitherto worked 
were far from being complete. The inscriptions which I had copied at 
Hamadan and Behistun supplied my only means of alphabetical analysis, 
and the researches of Anquetil du Perron, together with a few Zend MSS. 
obtained in Persia, and interpreted for me by an ignorant priest of Yezd, 
were my only guides in acquiring a knowledge of the ancient language of 
the country. In the autumn, however, of 1838 I was in a condition to 
prosecute the inquiry on a far more extended and satisfactory scale. The 
admirable commentary on the Yacna, by M. Burnouf,? was transmitted to 
me by Dr. Mohl, of Paris, and I there for the first time found the language 
of the Zend-Avesta critically analyzed, and its orthographical and gram- 
matical structure clearly and scientifically developed. To this work I owe 
in a great measure the success of my translations; for although I conjecture 
the Zend to be a later language than that of the inscriptions, upon the 
débris of which, indeed, it was probably refined and systematized, yet I 
believe it to approach nearer to the Persian of the ante-Alexandrian ages 
than any other dialect of the family, except the Vedic Sanskrit, and that is 
available to modern research. At the same time, also, that I acquired 
through the luminous critique of M. Burnouf an insight into the peculiari- 
ties of Zend expression, and by this means obtained a general knowledge of 


*T have no copy at hand to which I can refer in order to test the alphabetical accuracy 
of this specimen of my early labors; it was unquestionably faulty, but the names were at any 
rate correctly identified, and the construction of the original was preserved throughout. 
Professor- Lassen has given a reprint of these paragraphs in the Roman character, in his 
recent Memoir, p. 164, and has been misled in several passages by the conjectural restora- 
tions as well as by the inaccuracies of the original. The identifications of the five following 
essential characters were certainly at this period original to my own researches. 


*The two first parts of this elaborate work were published in 1833-35. It may be con- 
sidered indispensable to all inquiries, which have for their object the elucidation of Persian 
antiquities, but at the same time the want of an index greatly impairs its utility as a mere 
manual of reference. When the talented author can command sufficient leisure to enable 
him to complete his undertaking, he will, no doubt, supply the desiderated index, which, as 


far as Zend vocables are concerned, will answer all the purposes of a grammar and a 
dictionary. 
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the grammatical structure of the language of the inscriptions, I had the good 
fortune to procure copies of the Persepolitan tablets which had been pub- 
lished by Niebuhr, LeBrun, and Porter, and which had hitherto formed 
the chief basis of Continental study. The enumeration of the provinces 
tributary to Darius Hystaspes I found to be in greater detail, and in a far 
better state of preservation in the Persepolitan inscription,* than in the 
corresponding list which | had obtained at Behistun, and with this important 
help I was soon afterward able to complete the alphabet which I have 
employed in the present translations. The names of Gadara and Asagarta, 
both of which were defective in the Behistun inscription, supplied me with 
the power of G for character which in my previous communication to M. 
Burnouf | had conjectured to represent the compound articulation of st 
(in preference to the value proposed by him of %), and the name of Sughda, 
also obliterated at Behistun, verified the value of gh, which had been as- 
signed by M. Burnouf to a difficult character which | had called in question 
on insufficient grounds. \ number of other improvements followed on 
this accumulation of materials, and in the winter of the last year, before | 
left Persia, the alphabet which I had decided on adopting exhibited almost 
the same appearance that it does at present. 

On my arrival at Bagdad during the present vear I deferred the com- 
pletion of my translations, and of the Memoir by which I designed to estab- 
lish and explain them, until | obtained books from England, which might 
enable me to study with more care the peculiarities of Sanskrit grammar. 
It was at this period that I received through the Vice-President of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, a letter from Professor Lassen, containing a précis 
of his last improved system of interpretation, and the Bonn alphabet I 
recognized at once to be infinitely superior to any other that had previously 
fallen under my observation. The Professor's views, indeed, coincided in all 
essential points with my own, and since I have been enabled, with the help 
of Sanskrit and Zend affinities, to analyze nearly every word of the Cunei- 
form inscriptions hitherto copied in Persia, and thus to verify the alphabeti- 
cal power of almost every Cuneiform character, | have found the more 
reason to admire the skill of Professor Lassen, who with such very limited 
materials as were alone at his disposal in Europe, has still arrived at results 
so remarkably correct. The close approximation of my own alphabet to 
that adopted by Professor Lassen, will be apparent on a reference to the 
comparative table, and although in point of fact, the Professor’s labors 
have been of no further assistance to me than in adding one new character 
to my alphabet, and in confirming opinions which were sometimes con-_ 
jectural, and which generally required verification, yet as the improvements 
which his system of interpretation makes upon the alphabet employed by 
M. Burnouf appears to have preceded not only the announcement, but the 
adoption of my own views, I cannot pretend to contest the priority of 
alphabetical discovery. While employed in writing the present Memoir, I 


*This inscription occurs on the southern wall of the great platform at Persepolis. It was 
copied and published by Niebuhr [see Voyage en Arabie, etc., tome ii, pl. 31, inser. 1] and 
by Ker Porter [Travels in Georgia, etc., vol. D, pl. iv, a], and the geographical names which 
it contains were elaborately examined by M. Burnouf and Professor Lassen, in their respective 
Memoirs of 1836. The copy, however, which was made by Mr. Westergaard in 1843, and 
which was published with an amended translation by Mr. Lassen in his Magazine of last 
year [see Zeitschrift, etc., p. 175], is infinitely more correct than either of the other tran- 
scripts. 
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have had further opportunities of examining the Persepolitan inscriptions of 
Mr. Rich, and the Persian inscription of Xerxes which is found at Van'; and 
| have also in the pages of the Journal Asiatique been introduced to a better 
knowledge of the Pehlevi, by Dr. Muller? and I have obtained some 
acquaintance with Professor Lassen’s translations, from the perusal of one 
of the critical notices of M. Jacquet. 

Having thus briefly described the progress of my Cuneiform studies 
during the last 10 vears, and having explained the means by which I have 
been enabled to complete my alphabet, | have now to make a few particular 
remarks on the translations. This branch of the study although depending 
upon, and necessarily following the correct determination of the characters, 
is, of course, the only really valuable part of the inquiry. It is in fact the 
— springing from the previous cultivation of a rugged soil, and as far 

s | am aware, it has been hitherto but poorly reaped. 

The translations of Professor Grotefend and of Saint Martin are alto- 
gether erroneous and merit no attention whatever.* The Memoir of M. 
Burnouf on the inscriptions of Hamadan is confined to the illustration of 20 
short lines of writing, containing an invocation to Ormuzd, a few proper 
names, and a bare enumeration of royal titles. Some of the grammatical 
peculiarities are, it is true, from their identity with similar formations in 
Zend, correctly developed; but the nature of the inscriptions has necessarily 
rendered the labors of the Paris Secretary, ample and erudite as they are, 
deficient in historical interest; and the faulty condition of his alphabet has, 
moreover, led him into several important errors of translation. His inciden- 
tal examination of the geographical names contained in one of Niebuhr’s 
Persepolitan inscriptions constitutes by far the most interesting portion 
of his researches; yet in a list which exhibits the titles of 24 of the most 
celebrated nations of ancient Asia, he has correctly deciphered 10 only of 
the names.* 

As to Professor Lassen’s translations I have no means of judging, ex- 
cept from the specimen which he has sent me of his system of interpretation 
applied to Niebuhr’s geographical inscription, and from M. Jacquet’s critique 
on the same subject.® 


'T obtained this copy from M. Eugene Bore, who visited Van in the latter end of the 
year 1838. His transcript is more perfect than that which was found among Schultz’s papers, 
and which was published in the Journal Asiatique, iii series, tome ix, No. 52, but it is still 
defective in the last two lines, which are said to be entirely concealed by shrubs and grass 
growing out of the face of the rock. My translation of this inscription, in Chapter V, 


may be 
compared with that which is given in Lassen’s Memoir, pp. 147-151. 


*Dr. Miiller’s Memoir was published in the April number of the Journal Asiatique for 
1839. I am unable to refer at present to M. Jacquet’s papers which were published serially 
in the same periodical, and I cannot give, therefore, the date of their appearance. M. Jacquet 
died, however, in the year 1837. 


‘By translation, I do not mean the deciphering of names, but the correct rendering of the 
different members of a sentence according to their etymologies and their respective grammati- 


cal relations. In the one respect the labors of Grotefend and Saint Martin were valuable; 
in the other, they were beneath criticism. 


‘The names which M. Burnouf identified, notwithstanding his violation of their 
orthography, were the following: Persia, Media, Babylon, Arabia, Cappadocia, Ionia, Zaran- 
gia, Aria, Bactria, and Sogdiana. Of the remainder, he left the greater part untouched, but 


the few which he did examine were incorrectly rendered. I may mention the Oichardi, 
Ithaguri, Arrhoei, Gordyeans, Arianians, etc. 


3 . . 
At this period one of M. Jacquet’s Essays had fallen into my hands. I have since hastily 
examined the entire series, but unfortunately I am without the means of consulting them at 
present, and I retain no very distinct recollection of their contents. 
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The highly improved condition of the Bonn alphabet has rendered the 
Professor’s identification of the geographical names at Persepolis far superior 
in correctness to that of M. Burnouf, but still he is not, I think, without 
error in his reading and appropriation of these names,! and that he has also 
in many cases misunderstood both the etymology of the words and the 
grammatical structure of the language, will be apparent from the appendix 
to the present Memoir, where I have compared the Professor’s translation 
of Niebuhr’s inscription with my own.’ 

In the present case, then, I do not put forth a claim to, originality, as 
having been the first to present to the world a literal and, as I believe, a 
correct grammatical translation of nearly 200% lines of Cuneiform writing, 
a memorial of the time of Darius Hystaspes, the greatest part of which is 
in so perfect a state as to afford ample and certain grounds for a minute 
orthographical and etymological analysis, and the purport of which to the 
historian must, I think, be of fully equal interest with the peculiarities of 
its language to the philologist. I do not affect at the same time to consider 
my translations as unimpeachable; those who expect in the present paper 
to see the Cuneiform inscriptions rendered and explained with as much 
certainty and clearness as the ancient tablets of Greece and Rome will be 
lamentably disappointed. It must be remembered that the Persian of the 
ante-Alexandrian ages has long ceased to be a living language; and its 
interpretation depends on the collateral aid of the Sanskrit, the Zend, and 
the corrupted dialects which in the forests and mountains of Persia have 
survived the wreck of the old tongue; and that in a few instances, where 
these cognate and derivative languages have failed to perpetuate the ancient 
roots, or where my limited acquaintance with the different dialects may have 
failed to discover the connection, I have been then obliged to assign an 
arbitrary meaning, obtained by comparative propriety of application in a 
very limited field of research. I feel, therefore, that in a few cases my trans- 
lations will be subject to doubt, and that as materials of analysis continue to 
be accumulated and more experienced Orientalists prosecute the study, it 
may be found necessary to alter or modify some of the significations that I 
have assigned; but at the same time I do not, and cannot, doubt, but that 
I have accurately determined the general application of every paragraph, 
and that I have been thus enabled to exhibit a correct historical outline, 
possessing the weight of Royal and contemporaneous recital, of many great 
events which preceded the rise and marked career of one of the most 
celebrated of the early sovereigns of Persia. 

When I wrote the foregoing introduction in the year 1839, it was my 
intention to have merely published the text of the Behistun Inscription, 
with a running commentary illustrative of such points of philology, history 
and geography, as appeared particularly to deserve attention, and I con 


*In Professor Lassen’s first work (1836) there are three names which I consider open 
to objection—Choani, Arbela_and Gordyene. In 1839, he had amended the first of these 
titles to Susa, and in his last Memoir (1844) he returns to M. Burnouf’s original identifica- 
tion of Arabia, instead of Arbela. At present, the only names in Niebuhr’s list of which I 
question Professor Lassen’s reading are his Xudraya and Parutava. This subject, however, 
will be discussed in its proper place. 


; 1 do not think it necessary at present to give this comparative appendix. Anyone who 
is curious on the subject may collate the translations which are given in Chapter V, with those 
contained in Professor Lassen’s last Memoir. 


*Since augmented to considerably above 400 lines.—Ep. 
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fidently expected that the Memoir in this humble form would be ready for 
the press before the expiration of the year. As I proceeded, however, with 
my task the labor grew insensibly on my hands. The examination of a 
language, so venerable from its age, and so interesting from its close affinity 
to the Vedic Sanskrit, seemed to demand more care than could be bestowed 
on it ina mere series of critical notes. While the historical and geographical 
questions that started up in rapid succession at each progressive stage of 
the inquiry, threatened to bury the text under a load of commentary, and 
to obscure, or perhaps entirely efface the force and perspicuity of the argu- 
ment, I set to work, accordingly, in the autumn of 1839 to recast the 
Memoir, arranging the material under different heads, and devoting a 
separate chapter to the treatment of each particular subject. This dis- 
tribution was of the greatest assistance to me. The progress of the work 
was necessarily slow, but it was constant and uniform; and I might have still 
hoped to publish the Memoir in its amended form in the spring of 1840, had 
not circumstances over which I had no control, and which I could neither 
have desired nor foreseen, arrested my inquiries in mid-career and super- 
seded for a long period the possibility of their resumption. 

It is not my intention to dwell with any minuteness on the interruption 
which I thus sustained. Let it suffice to state that my services were called 
into activity by the Government, that I was suddenly transferred from the 
lettered seclusion of Bagdad to fill a responsible and laborious office in 
Afghanistan, and that I continued in that situation during the entire period 
of our eventful occupation of the country. Those who have experienced a 
difficulty of combining a sustained application to literary matters with the 
ordinary distractions of business, will I believe admit that in the emergent 
condition of the public service in Afghanistan, calling for undivided atten- 
tion and untiring care, I had no alternative but the abandonment of anti- 
quarian research. To have continued my labors on the inscriptions during 
the few hours of leisure that I could legitimately command would have 
produced no result; to have devoted any considerable portion of my time 
to the inquiry, would have been incompatible with my duty to the Govern- 
ment. 

But years rolled on, and in December, 1843, I found myself again at 
Bagdad. The interest in the inscriptions with which my original re- 
searches had inspired me, had never flagged; it was sharpened perhaps by 
the accidents that had so long operated to delay its gratification; and I thus 
hastened with eager satisfaction to profit by the first interval of relaxation 
that I had enjoyed for many years to resume the thread of the inquiry. 
Mr. Westergaard, well known for his contributions to Sanskrit literature, 
who had been traveling in Persia during the year 1843, for the express pur- 
pose of collecting paleographic and antiquarian materials, supplied me at 
this period in the most liberal manner with several new inscriptions which 
he had copied at Persepolis. The inscription on the portal close to the great 
staircase, which had escaped all former visitors, was of much value; equally 
so were the corrections of Niebuhr’s inscriptions H and I, and the restora- 
tion of all the minor tablets upon the platform; but the gem of his collection, 
the most important record in fact of the class which exists in Persia, with 
the exception of the tablets of Behistun, I found to be the long inscription 
at Nakhsh-i-Rustam engraved on the rock-hewn sepulchre of Darius. This 
inscription was no less remarkable for its extent and interest than for the 
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correctness of its delineation. I could not but observe, indeed, that Mr. 
Westergaard’s copy, defective as it necessarily was, both from the abrasion 
of the rock and from the difficulty of tracing letters through a telescope 
at so great an elevation, still indicated, in its superiority over all the speci- 
mens of Niebuhr, LeBrun, Porter, and Rich, the immense advantage which 
a transcriber acquainted with the character and language enjoys over one 
who can only depend for the fidelity of his copy on the imitative accuracy 
of an artist. 

I had derived the greatest assistance in my recent labors from Mr. 
Westergaard’s inscriptions as well as from the Median copy of the inscrip- 
tion at Nakhsh-i-Rustam, with which soon after my arrival at Bagdad I 
was most kindly furnished by M. Dittel, a Russian Orientalist, who was 
Mr. Westergaard’s coadjutor at Persepolis; and I trust that both these 
gentlemen will permit me to express in a public form, the obligations which 
I thus owe to them. 

It was probable with these extended materials at my command, and 
with the improved acquaintance with the language which such materials 
supplied, | should have thought it advisable under any circumstances to 
undertake a third revision of the Memoir that I was writing; but such a 
course was rendered absolutely necessary by the fortunate result of a visit 
which I was enabled again to make to the rock of Behistun in the autumn 
of last year, and in which I succeeded in copying the whole of Persian 
writing at that place, and a very considerable portion also of the Median 
and Babylonian transcripts. Il will not here speak of the difficulties or 
dangers of the enterprise. They are such as any person with ordinary nerves 
may successfully encounter; but they are such, at the same time, as have 
alone prevented the inscriptions from being long ago presented to the 
public by some of the numerous travelers who have wistfully contemplated 
them at a distance. 

On returning to Bagdad from my tour in Southern Kurdistan, public 
avocations and indifferent health again prevented me for some time from 
continuing my labors. The same causes have operated, with more or less 
effect, in impeding their prosecution during the spring and summer, and 
if I had not been fortunately able to avail myself of the ready hand of 
Lieutenant Jones, an accomplished officer of the Indian Navy, who has 
delineated the sculptures of Behistun and contributed in a great measure to 
the execution of the text, | might have been altogether frustrated in my 
hope of early publication. I may observe, at the same time, that in February 
of the present vear, I took the precaution of forwarding to the Royal Asiatic 
Society, a literal translation of every portion of the Persian writing at 
Behistun, and of thus placing beyond the power of dispute the claim of the 
Society at that date to the results which are published in the following 
Memoir. 

I now proceed to notice the contemporaneous march of discovefy upon 
the Continent during the interval which had elapsed since the publication 
of the Bonn and Paris Memoirs of 1836. Professor Lassen, I believe, estab- 
lished a Journal at Bonn in the vear 1838* devoted exclusively to the elabo- 
ration of Paleography and Eastern literature, and in that journal, I have 
been given to understand several papers on the Cuneiform Inscriptions have 


*This Journal was entitled Zeitschrift fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes. 


ON ROCESS IIRERON 
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from time to time appeared.! One of these papers, containing a translation 
of the inscription of Artaxerxes Ochus, was explained to me (for unfor- 
tunately I am ignorant of German) by Dr. Aloys Sprenger, at Calcutta, in 
1843; but of the contents of the others I have no cognizance whatever. I 
am indebted to Mr. Westergaard for the information that Professor Grote- 
fend undertook in 1839 to call in question the discoveries of Professor 
Lassen, and to place in opposition to them the infallible claims of the anti- 
quated alphabet of 1815,? a proceeding which was justly regarded by the 
German literati as little better than fatuity. 

Professor Grotefend may take up the high position of primitive, though 
imperfect discovery; but Professor Lassen may contest with him even in the 
numerical identification of alphabetical powers; while in all the essentials of 
interpretation the old has no pretension whatever to be brought into com- 
parison with the modern system. I also learn from the same source that 
other Orientalists with whose labors I am very imperfectly acquainted have 
been engaged in the inquiry. To Dr. Beer, of Leipsic, it appears, is con- 
ceded in Germany the discovery of the two characters i and y, and the 
lamented M. Jacquet is said to have appropriated to his own researches 
the determination of the letter ch and jh.2 The only identifications in the 
present Memoir that I presume to be essentially different from those which 
are universally received at present upon the Continent, . . . To those 
who are interested in tracing the exact progress of alphabetical announce- 
ment, the tabular statement which heads Chapter III, on the Persian 
Cuneiform alphabet, will afford full and satisfactory information. For the 
mere purpose of reading the inscriptions the phonetic powers which are 
given in the right-hand column of the Table will be an ample and suff- 
cient guide. 

It remains that I should pay another tribute to Professor Lassen’s 
acumen and research. It appears that Mr. Westergaard on his return to 
Europe at the commencement of 1844, placed his Persian inscriptions in 
the hands of Professor Lassen, and that these new materials were justly 
deemed of sufficient consequence to demand an immediate and elaborate 
analysis. The Professor accordingly devoted an early number of his journal 
to the subject, and he took occasion at the same time to collect all the other 
inscriptions of the class and to publish the whole series together, in an 


‘T now find that two papers only were published by Professor Lassen un the Cuneiform 
Inscriptions in the early numbers of his journal. 1. On the latest advancement on the 
decipherment of the simple Persepolitan wedge-formed characters. [Vol. ii, No. xxvi, 
P. 442.] 


*Professor Grotefend may, perhaps, date his original alphabet from 180z. I fix on 1815 
as the period of the publication of the third edition of Heeren’s Ideen, in which the discoveries 
of the Professor first appeared “in extenso.” 


*Dr. E. E. F. Beer published in 1838 a review of the discoveries of Grotefend, Burnouf 
and Lassen in the Allgemein. Hall. Literat. Zeitung, ii; and this article was, I believe, the 
first which appeared in Germany suggesting the true powers of certain letters. M. Jacquet, 
however, is said to have previously and independently made the same discoveries at Paris; 
and, as he died in 1837, the publication of his papers in the Journal Asiatique, unless they 
were posthumous, must have anticipated the Leipsic announcement. Dr. Beer’s review I 
have never seen, and M. Jacquet’s papers I perused so long ago, and in such a cursory manner, 
that I entertain a very imperfect recollection of them. 
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amended text, and with revised translations.* This is, I believe, the last 
work that has appeared upon the subject, and as might have been expected, 
it anticipates in some degree the novelty of the present Memoir. 

I have received a copy of the pamphlet while I have been writing the 
following pages, and I have found it of the greatest convenience, as a 
manual of reference. The marginal notes, indeed, that I have added to the 
present text will show the care with which I have consulted it; but at the 
same time, I am bound to say that my translations, already completed when 
the book arrived, were, if not independent of assistance, at any rate beyond 
the reach of alteration, and I have further to regret that an ignorance of 
German has deprived me of that aid on questionable points of grammar, 
which, if I had been able to follow the Professor's arguments, [ could not 
have failed to derive from the matured opinions of so eminent and correct 
a scholar. 

I have only further to observe, that although the present Memoir, in 
consequence of the great augmentation of material, has been rewritten 
during the present year, it is, as far as the original materials extended, and 
in all essential points of grammatical and etymological construction, abso- 
lutely identical with that which I had brought into a forward state of 
preparation for the press in the year 1839. If the translations can be 
amended (and imperfectly acquainted as I am with the niceties of Zend 
and Sanskrit grammar, I submit them with diffidence and deference to 
the public), they must be indebted for their improvement to a critical 
examination of the text; for the materials available for analysis or verifi- 
cation, are now, I believe, entirely exhausted; and unless excavations should 
be undertaken on a great scale either at Susa, Persepolis, or Pasargadz, we 
must rest content with the sorrowful conviction that we have here, com- 
prised in a few pages, all that remains of the ancient Persian language, and 


all that contemporary native evidence records of the glories of the 
Achzmenides. 


TRANSLATION OF THE BEHISTUN INSCRIPTION 
COLUMN I 


1. Iam Darius, the great King, the King of Kings, the King of Persia, 
the King of (the dependent) provinces, the son of Hystaspes, the grandson 
of Arsames, the Achzemenian. 

2. Says Darius, the King:—My father was Hystaspes, of Hystaspes 
the father was Arsames; of Arsames the father was Ariyaramnes; of Ari- 
yaramnes the father was Teispes; of Teispes the father was Achzemenes. 

3. Says Darius, the King:—On that account we have been called 
Achemenians; from antiquity we have been unsubdued (or we have de- 
scended); from antiquity those of our race have been kings. 


*Professor Lassen’s article is entitled Die Alt-Persischen Keil-Inschriften nach N. L. 
Westergaard’s Mittheilungen, von Chr. Lassen. It forms the first number of the sixth volume 
of the Zeitschrift fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes, and extends to 188 pages. Professor 
Lassen had the kindness to transmit to me, through Mr. Renouard, Foreign Secretary of the 
Royal Geographical Society of London, a copy of his excellent Memoir on July 18, 1844, but, 


owing to the difficulty of communicating between Bonn and Bagdad, the pamphlet only 
reached me in August, 1845. 
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4. Says Darius, the King:—There are 8 of my race who have been 
kings before me, I am the ninth; for a very long time we have been kings. 

5. Says Darius, the King:—By the grace of Ormuzd I am (I have be- 
come king); Ormuzd has granted me the empire. 

6. Says Darius, the King:—These are the countries which have fallen 
into my hands—by the grace of Ormuzd I have become King of them— 
Persia, Susiana, Babylonia, Assyria, Arabia, Egypt; those which are of the 
sea, Sparta and Ionia; Armenia, Cappadocia, Parthia, Zarangia, Aria, 
Chorasmia, Bactria, Sogdiana, the Sacz, the Sattagydes, Arachosia, and 
the Mecians, the total amount being 21 (23?) countries. 

7. Says Darius, the King:—These are the countries which have come 
to me; by the grace of Ormuzd they have become subject to me—they have 
brought tribute to me. That which has been said unto them by me, both 
by night and by day it has been performed by them. 

8. Says Darius, the King:—Within these countries whoever was of 
the true faith, him have I cherished and protected; whoever was a heretic, 
him have I rooted out entirely. By the grace of Ormuzd these countries 
therefore, being given to me, have rejoiced. As to them it has been said 
by me, thus has it been done by them. 

9. Says Darius, the King:—Ormuzd has granted me the empire. 
Ormuzd has brought help to me until I have gained this empire. By the 
grace of Ormuzd I hold this empire. 

10. Says Darius, the King:—This (or the following) (is) what was 
done by me before | became king. He who was named Cambyses (Kabu- 
jiya), the son of Cyrus of our race, he was here king before me. There was 
of that Cambyses a brother named Bartius; he was of the same father and 
mother as Cambyses. Cambyses slew this Bartius. When Cambyses slew 
that Bartius the troubles of the state ceased which Bartius had excited. (?) 
Then Cambyses proceeded to Egypt. When Cambyses had gone to Egypt, 
the state became heretical; then the lie became abounding in the land, both 
in Persia and in Media, and in the other provinces. 

11. Says Darius, the King:—Afterwards there was a certain man, a 
Magian, named Gomiates. He arose from Pissiachada, the mountains 
named Arakadres, from thence, on the 14 day of the month Viyakhna, 
then it was, as he arose, to the state he thus falsely declared: ‘I am Bartius, 
the son Cyrus, the brother of Cambyses.”’ Then the whole state became 
rebellious; from Cambyses it went over to that (Bartius), both Persia and 
Media, and the other provinces. He seized the empire; on the 9 day of the 
month Garmapada, then it was he thus seized the empire. Afterwards 
Cambyses, unable to endure his (misfortunes) died. 

12. Says Darius, the King:—That crown, or empire, of which Goma- 
tes, the Magian, dispossessed Cambyses, that crown has been in our family 
from the olden time. After Gomates, the Magian, had dispossessed Cambyses 
of Persia and Media and the dependent provinces, he did according to his 
desire, he became king. 

13. Says Darius, the King:—There was not a man, neither Persian, 
nor Median, nor anyone of our family, who would dispossess of the empire 
that Gomates, the Magian. The state feared to resist him. He would 
frequently address the state, which knew the old Bartius, for that reason 
he would address the state, saying, “Beware lest it regard me as if I were 


- 
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not Bartius, the son of Cyrus.” There was not anyone bold enough to 
oppose him; everyone was standing obediently around Gomates, the Magian, 
until I arrived. Then I abode in the worship of Ormuzd; Ormuzd brought 
help to me. On the ro day of the month Bagayadish, then it was, with the 
men who were my well-wishers, I slew that Gomates, the Magian, and the 
chief men who were his followers. The fort named Siktakhotes, in the 
district of Media, named Nisza, there I slew him; I dispossessed him of the 
empire. By the grace of Ormuzd I became king; Ormuzd granted me the 
sceptre. 

14. Says Darius, the King:—The crown that had been wrested from 
our race, that I recovered, I established it firmly, as in the days of old; thus 
I did. The rites which Gomates, the Magian, had introduced, I prohibited. 
I reinstituted for the state the sacred chants and (sacrificial) worship, and 
confided them to the families which Gomates, the Magian, had deprived of 
those offices. I firmly established the kingdom, both Persia and Media, 
and the other provinces, as in the days of old; thus I restored that which had 
been taken away. By the grace of Ormuzd I did this. I laboured until I 
had firmly established our family as in the days of old. I laboured, by the 
grace of Ormuzd (in order) that Gomates, the Magian, might not supersede 
our family. 

15. Says Darius, the King:—This is that which I did after that I be- 
came king. 

16. Says Darius, the King:—When I had slain Gomates, the Magian, 
then a certain man named Atrines, the son of Opadarmes, he arose; to the 
state of Susiana he thus said: ‘I am king of Susiana.” Then the people of 
Susiana became rebellious; they went over to that Atrines; he became King 
of Susiana. And a certain man, a Babylonian, named Natitabirus, the son 
of Atna . . . . he arose. The state of Babylonia he thus falsely ad- 
dressed: ‘I am Nabokhodrossor, the son of Nabonidus.” Then the entire 
Babylonian state went over to that Natitabirus. Babylon became rebellious. 
He (Natitabirus) seized the government of Babylonia. 

17. Says Darius, the King:—Then I went to Susiana; that Atrines 
was brought to me a prisoner. I slew him. 

18. Says Darius, the King:—Then I proceeded to Babylon (march- 
ing) against that Natitabirus, who was called Nabokhodrossor. The forces 
of Natitabirus held the Tigris; there they had come, and they had boats. 
Then I placed a detachment on rafts; I brought the enemy into difficulty; 
I assaulted the enemy’s position. Ormuzd brought help to me; by the 
grace of Ormuzd I succeeded in passing the Tigris. Then I entirely de- 
feated the army of that Natitabirus. On the 27 day of the month of Atri- 
yata, then it was that we thus fought. 

19. Says Darius, the King:—Then I marched against Babylon. When 
I arrived near Babylon, the city named Zazana, upon the Euphrates, there 
that Natitabirus, who was called Nabokhodrossor, came with a force before 
me offering battle. Then we fought a battle. Ormuzd brought help to me; 
by the grace of Ormuzd, I entirely defeated the force of Natitabirus. The 
enemy was driven into the water; the water destroyed them. On the 2 day 
of the month Anamaka, then it was that we thus fought the battle. 

[End of Column I, which extends to 96 lines, and the writing on 
which is generally in good preservation. | 
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COLUMN II 


1. Says Darius, the King:—Then Natitabirus, with the horsemen who 
were faithful to him, fled to Babylon. Then I proceeded to Babylon; I took 
both Babylon and seized that Natitabirus. Afterwards I slew that Natita- 
birus at Babylon. 

2. Says Darius, the King:—Whilst I was at Babylon these are the 
countries which revolted against me: Persia, Susiana, Media, Assyria, 
Armenia, Parthia, Margiana, Sattagydia and Sacia. 

3. Says Darius, the King:—A certain man named Martius, the son of 
Sisicres; a city of Persia, named Cyganaca, there he dwelt; he rose up; to 
the state of Susiana he thus said: “I am Omanes, the King of Susiana.” 

4. Says Darius, the King:—Upon this (?) I was moving a little way 
in the direction of Susiana; then the Susians, fearing (?) from me, seized 
that Martius who was their chief, and they slew him. (?) 

5. Says Darius, the King:—A certain man named Phraortes, a Me- 
dian, he rose up; to the state of Media he thus said: “I am Xathrites, of 
the race of Cyaxares.”” Then the Median forces, which were at home, (?) 
revolted against me. They went over to that Phraortes; he became King 
of Media. 

6. Says Darius, the King:—The army of Persians and Medes that 
was with me (on service) that remained faithful to me. Then I sent forth 
these troops. Hydarnes by name, a Persian, one of my subjects, him I ap- 
pointed their leader. I thus addressed them: “Happiness attend ye; smite 
that Median State which does not acknowledge me.” Then that Hydarnes 
marched with his army. When he reached Media, a city of Media named 
Ma .. . , there he engaged the Medes. He who was a leader of the 
Medes could not at all resist him. (?) Ormuzd brought help to me; by the 
grace of Ormuzd, the troops of Hydarnes entirely defeated the rebel army. 
On the 6 day of the month Anamaka, then it was that the battle was thus 
fought by them. Afterwards my forces remained at Kapada, a district of 
Media, according to my order, (?) until I myself arrived in Media. 

7. Says Darius, the King:—Then Dadarses by name, an Armenian, 
one of my servants, him I sent to Armenia. I thus said to him: ‘Greeting 
to thee, the rebel state that does not obey me, smite it.” Then Dadarses 
marched. When he reached Armenia, then the rebels, having collected, 
came before Dadarses arraying their battle. . . . by name a village 
of Armenia, there they engaged. Ormuzd brought help to me; by the grace 
of Ormuzd, my forces entirely defeated that rebel army. On the 8 day of 
the month Thurawahara, then it was a battle was thus fought by them. 

8. Says Darius, the King:—For the second time the rebels, having 
collected, returned before Dadarses arraying battle. The fort of Armenia 
named Tigra, there they engaged. Ormuzd brought help to me; by the 
grace of Ormuzd, my troops entirely defeated that rebel army. On the 18 
day of the month Thurawahara, then it was that the battle was thus fought 
by them. 

9. Says Darius, the King:—For the third time the rebels having 
assembled, returned before Dadarses arraying battle. A fort of Armenia 
named . . . . there they engaged. Ormuzd brought help to me; by 
the grace of Ormuzd, my forces entirely defeated the rebel troops. On the 
9 day of the month Thaigarchish, then it was a battle was thus fought by 
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them. Afterwards Dadarses remained away from me . . . . until I 
reached Media. 

10. Says Darius, the King:—Then he who was named Vomises, a 
Persian, one of my servants, him I sent to Armenia. Thus I said to him: 
‘Hail to thee, the rebel state which does not acknowledge my authority, 
bring it under submission.” Then Vomises marched forth. When he had 
reached Armenia, then the rebels, having assembled, came again befofe 
Vomises in order of battle. A district of Assy ria named -— . there 
they engaged. Ormuzd brought help to me; by the grace of Ormuzd, my 
forces entirely defeated that rebel army. On’ the 15 day of the month 
Anamaka, then it was a battle was thus fought by them. 

11. Says Darius, the King:—For the second time the rebels having 
assembled, came before Vomises in battle-array. The district of Armenia, 
named Otiara, there they engaged. Ormuzd brought help to me; by the 
grace of Ormuzd, my forces entirely defeated that rebel army. In the month 
of Thurawahara, upon the festival, (?) thus was a battle fought by them. 
Afterwards Vomises remained in Armenia, apart from me, until I reached 
Media. 

12. Says Darius, the King:—Then I departed*; from Babylon I pro- 
ceeded to Media. When I reached Media, a city of Media, named Gudrusia, 
there that Phraortes, who was called King of Media, came with an army 
before me in battle-array. Then we joined battle. Ormuzd brought help 
to me; by the grace of Ormuzd, I entirely defeated the forces of Phraortes. 
On the 26 day of the month of Askhana, (?) then it was we thus fought the 
battle. 

13. Says Darius, the King:—Then that Phraortes, with the horsemen 
who were faithful to him, fled from thence to the district of Media, named 
Rhages. Subsequently I despatched forces in pursuit, by whom Phraortes 
was taken and brought before me. I cut off both his nose and his ears and 
his lips, (?) and I brought himto . . . . He was chained at my door; 
and all the kingdom beheld him. Afterwards at Ecbatana, there I had him 
crucified; (?) and the men who were his chief followers at Elbatana, in the 
citadel imprisoned (?) them. 

14. Says Darius, the King:—A certain man, named Sitratachmes, a 
Sagartian, he rebelled against me. To the state he thus said: ‘I am the 
King of Sagartia. I am of the race of Cyaxares.” Then I sent forth an 
army composed of Persians and Medians. A man named Camaspates, a 
Median, one of my subjects, him I appointed their leader. Thus I addressed 
them: “Hail to ye, the State which is in revolt, which does not acknowledge 
me, smite it.” Then Camaspates marched with his army. He fought a 
battle with Sitratachmes. Ormuzd brought help to me; by the grace of 
Ormuzd, my troops entirely defeated the rebel army, and took Sitratachmes, 
and brought him before me. Then I cut off his nose and ears, and I brought 
himto . . . . He was kept chained at my door. (?) All the kingdom 
beheld him. Afterwards I had him crucified (?) at Arbela. 

15. Says Darius, the King:—This is that (which) was done by me in 
Media. 

16. Says Darius, the King:—[The rest of this paragraph is illegible 
in the Persian inscription, except in a few detached words. A connected 


*The Latin should have been corrected from demum to abit. 
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translation is given from the Median transcript which is perfect.] Parthia 
and Hyrcania (Warkdn in the Persian, Vehkaniva in the Median) revolted 
against me; they declared for Phraortes. Hystaspes, who was my father, the 
Parthian forces rose in rebellion against him. Then Hystaspes with the 
troops who remained faithful to him marched forth. Hyspaostisa, a town 
of Parthia, there he engaged the rebels. Ormuzd brought help ‘ 
by the grace of Ormuzd, Hystaspes entirely defeated the rebel army; on the 
22 day of the month of Viyakhna (Viyahnas in the Median), then it was 
the battle was thus fought by them. 

[End of Column II, which extends like the preceding to 96 lines. The 
writing is a good deal injured by a fissure in the rock which extends the 
whole length of the tablet. ] 

COLUMN III 

1. Says Darius, the King:—Then I sent from Rhages a Persian army 
to Hystaspes. When that army reached Hystaspes, he marched forth with 
those.troops. The city of Parthia, named Patigapana, there he fought with 
the rebels. Ormuzd brought help to me; by the grace of Ormuzd, Hystaspes 
entirely defeated the rebel army. On the 1 day of the month of Garmapada, 
then it was the battle was thus fought by them. 

2. Says Darius, the King:—Then the province submitted to me. This 
was what was done by me in Parthia. 

3. Says Darius, the King:—The province, named Margiana, that 
revolted (?) against me. A certain man, named Phraates, the Margians made 
him their leader.* Then I sent to him one who was named Dadarses, a 
Persian, one of my subjects, and the Satrap of Bactria. Thus said I to him: 
‘Hail to thee; attack that province which does not acknowledge me.” Then 
Dadarses marched with his forces; he joined battle with the Margians. 
Ormuzd brought help to: me; by the grace of Ormuzd my troops entirely 
defeated the rebelarmy. On the 23 day of the month Atriyatiya, then it was 
the battle was thus fought by them. 

4. Says Darius, the King:—Then the province submitted to me. This 
was what was done by me in Bactria. 

5. Says Darius, the King:—A certain man, named Veisdates, a city, 
named Tarba, in the district of Persia, named Yutiya, there he dwelt. He 
rose up a second time; to the state of Persia he thus said: ‘I am Bartius, 
son of Cyrus.” Then the Persian forces, which were at home being re- 
moved (?) from connection with me, they revolted against me. They went 
over to that Veisdates; he became King of Persia. 

6. Says Darius, the King:—Then I sent forth the Persian and Median 
forces which were with me. Artabardes by name, one of my servants, him 
I appointed their chief. Another Persian force proceeded after me to Media. 
Then Artabardes, with his troops, marched to Persia. When he reached 
Persia, a city of Persia, named Racha, there that Veisdates, who was called 
Bartius, came with a force before Artabardes in battle-array. Then they 
joined battle. Ormuzd brought help to me; by the grace of Ormuzd, my 
troops entirely defeated the army of Veisdates. On the 12 day of the month 
Thurawahara, then it was the battle was thus fought by them. 

7. Says Darius, the King:—Then that Veisdates, with the horsemen 
who remained staunch to him, fled from thence to Pissiachada. From that 


*General Rawlinson subsequently reads this, “a certain man named Phraates, a Margian, 
they made him their leader.” 
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place, with an army, he came back arraying battle before Artabardes. The 
mountains, named Parga, there they fought. Ormuzd brought help to 
me; by the grace of Ormuzd, my troops entirely defeated the army of Veis- 
dates. On the 6 day of the month of Garmapada, then it was that the battle 
was thus fought by them. Both that Veisdates they took, and also they 
took the men who were his principal adherents. 

8. Says Darius, the King:—Then that Veisdates, and the men who 
were his chief followers, the town of Persia, named Chadidia, there I im- 
paled (?) them. 

g. Says Darius, the King:—That Veisdates, who was called Bartius, 
he sent troops to Arachotia, against one named Vibanus, a Persian, one of 
my servants and Satrap of Arachotia, and he appointed a certain man to be 
their leader. He thus addressed them: “Hail to ye; smite Vibanus, and 
that State which obeys the rule of King Darius.” Then those forces marched 
which Veisdates had sent against Vibanus, preparing for battle. A fort, 
named Capiscania, there they fought an action. Ormuzd brought help to 
me; by the grace of Ormuzd, my troops entirely defeated that rebel army. 
On the 13 day of the month Anamaka, then it was the battle was thus 
fought by them. 

10. Says Darius, the King:—Another time the rebels have assembled, 
came before Vibanus, offering battle. The district, named Gadytia, there 
they fought an action. Ormuzd brought help to me; by the grace of 
Ormuzd, my troops entirely defeated the rebel army. On the 7 day of the 
month Viyakhna, then it was the battle was thus fought by them. 

11. Says Darius, the King:—Then that man who was the leader of 
those troops which Veisdates had sent against Vibanus, that leader with 
the horsemen who were faithful to him fled away. A fort of Arachotia, 
named Arshada, he went beyond that place. Then Vibanus with his troops 
marched in pursuit [or to Nipatiya]. There he took him, and slew the men 
who were his chief followers. 

12. Says Darius, the King:—Then the province submitted to me. 
This was what was done by me in Arachotia. 

13. Says Darius, the King:—Whilst I was‘in Persia and Media, for the 
second time the Babylonians revolted against me. A certain man, named 
Aracus, an Armenian, the son of Nanditus, he rose up; a district of Babylon, 
named Dobana, from thence he arose; he thus falsely proclaimed: ‘I am 
Nabokhodrossor, the son of Nabonidus.”’ Then the Babylonian State re- 
volted against me; it went over to that Aracus; he seized on Babylon; he 
became King of Babylonia. 

14. Says Darius, the King:—Then I sent troops to Babylon. A 
Median of the name of Intaphres, one of my servants, him I appointed their 
leader. Thus I addressed them: ‘Hail to ye, smite that Babylonian State, 
which does not acknowledge me.”” Then Intaphres with his force marched 
to Babylon. Ormuzd brought help to me; by the grace of Ormuzd, In- 
taphres took Babylon. . . . . Onthe 2 day of the month — 
then it was he thus . . . . [The three last lines are entirely lost in 
the Persian, with the exception of the concluding words, “then he was 
killed’; and I have not the Median translation of this part of the inscrip- 
tion. | 

{End of Column ITI, containing 92 lines. | 
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COLUMN IV 

1. Says Darius, the King:—This was what has done by me in Baby- 
jonia. 

2. Says Darius, the King:—[This column is throughout greatly de- 
faced; in many parts the writing is wholly obliterated, and can only be con- 
jecturally restored; the translation is given with much less confidence than 
that of the preceding columns.] This is what I have done. By the grace 
of Ormuzd, have I done everything. As the provinces revolted against me, 
I fought 19 battles. By the grace of Ormuzd, I smote them, and I made 
9 kings captive. One was named Gomates, the Magian; he was an impostor; 
he said, “I am Bartius, the son of Cyrus”; he threw Persia into revolt. 
One. an impostor, was named Atrines, the Susian, he thus said: “I am the 
King of Susiana’”’; he caused Susiana to revolt against me. One was named 
Natitabirus, a native of Babylon; he was an impostor: he thus said, “I am 
Nabokhodrossor, the son of Nabonidus”; he caused Babylon to revolt. One 
was an impostor, named Martius, the Persian: he thus said, “I am Omanes, 
the King of Susiana’’; he threw Susiana into rebellion. One was named 
Phraortes, the Median; he assumed a false character: he thus said, “I am 
Xathrites, of the race of Cyaxares”; he persuaded Media to revolt. One 
was an impostor, named Sitratachmes, a native of Sagartia: he thus said, 
“Tam the King of Sagartia, of the race of Cyaxares’’; he headed a rebellion 
in Sagartia. One was an impostor, named Phraates, a Margian: he thus 
said, “Ll am the King of Margiana”; he threw Margiana into revolt. One 
was an impostor, named Veisdates, a Persian: he thus said, “I am Bartius, 
the son of Cyrus’; he headed a rebellion in Persia. One was an impostor, 
named Aracus, a native of Armenia: he thus said, “I am Nabokhodrossor, 
the son of Nabonidus”; he threw Babylon into revolt. 

3. Says Darius, the King:—These 9 kings I have taken in these 
battles. 

4. Says Darius, the King:—These are the provinces which became 
rebellious; the Evil one (?) created lies, that they should deceive the State; 
afterwards . . . . caused . . . . to be subdued by me. (?) As 
it was desired by me, thus . . . . did. (?) 

5. Says Darius, the King:—Thou, whoever may be king hereafter, 
exert thyself to put down lying; the man who may be heretical, him entirely 
destroy. If it shall be kept up, (?) my country shall remain entire (or pros- 
perous). 

6. Says Darius, the King:—This is what I have done. By the grace 
of Ormuzd, have I achieved the performance of the whole. Thou, whoever 
hereafter mayest peruse this tablet, let it be known to thee, that which has 
been done by me, that it has not been falsely related. (?) 

7. Says Darius, the King:—Ormuzd is my witness, (?) that this rec- 
ord (?) I have faithfully made of the performance of the whole. 

8. Says Darius, the King:—By the grace of Ormuzd, there is much 
else that has been done by me that upon this tablet has not been inscribed; 
on that account it has not been inscribed, lest he who may hereafter peruse 
this tablet, to him the many deeds (?) that have been done by me elsewhere, 
it should seem that they are falsely recorded. (?) 

9. Says Darius, the King:—Those who have been former kings in 
Persia in Succession, (?) to them is it done, as by me, by the grace of Ormuzd 
has been the performance of the whole, so it has been recorded. (?) 
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10. Says Darius, the King:—Be it known to thee, my successor, (?) 
that which has been done by me, thus publicly, (?) on that account that thou 
conceal not. If thou publish this tablet to the world, (?) Ormuzd shall be 
a friend to thee, and may thy offspring be numerous, and mayest thou be 
long lived. 

11. Says Darius, the King:—If thou shalt conceal this record, thou 
shalt not be thyself recorded; (?) may Ormuzd be thy enemy, and mayest 
thou be childless. 

12. Says Darius, the King:—This is what I have done; the perform- 
ance of the whole, by the grace of Ormuzd, I have achieved it. Ormuzd has 
brought help to me, and the other gods which are (brought help to me). 

13. Says Darius, the King:—On that account Ormuzd brought help 
to me, and the other gods which are (because), that I was not a heretic, 
nor was I a liar, nor was atyrant. . . . . My offspring above their 
place (?), above . . . .-by me with thetribes . . . . was done. 
Whoever was an evil doer, (?) him I entirely destroyed. 

[These lines are much defaced. ] 

14. Says Darius, the King:—Thou, whatsoever king who mayest be 
hereafter, the man who may be a liar, or who may be an evil doer (?), do not 
cherish them; (?) cast them out into utter perdition. 

15. Says Darius, the King:—-Thou, whosoever hereafter mayest be- 
hold this tablet which I have inscribed, and these figures, beware lest thou 
dishonour them; as long as thou preservest them, so long shalt thou be 
preserved. (?) 

16. Says Darius, the King:—As long as thou mayest behold this 
tablet and these figures, thou mayest not dishonour them; and if from injury 
thou shalt preserve them, (?) may Ormuzd be a friend to thee, and may thy 
offspring be numerous, and mayest thou be long lived; and that which thou 
mayest do may Ormuzd bless for thee in aftertimes. 

17. Says Darius, the King:—If seeing this tablet and these figures, 
thou shalt dishonour them, and if from injury thou mayest not preserve 
them, may Ormuzd be thy enemy, and mayest thou be childless; and that 
which thou mayest do, may Ormuzd spoil for thee. 

18. Says Darius, the King:—These are the men who alone (?) were 
there when I slew Gomates, the Magian, who was called Bartius. These 
alone (?) are the men who were the men who were my assistants. [The 
names are almost obliterated in the Persian, and several of them are imper- 
fect in the Median. I have been able, however, to recover the following, 


viz.: Intaphernes by name, the son of Hys . . . ., a Persian; Otanes by 
name, the sonof . . . ., a Persian; Gobryas by name, the son of Mar- 
donius, a Persian; Hydarnes by name, the son of . . . ., a Persian; 


Megabyzus by name, the son of Zopyrus, a Persian; Aspathines by name, the 
sono: . . . « & Peteian. 

[There is one more paragraph in Column IV, consisting of 6 lines, 
which is entirely obliterated in the Persian, and appears to be without any 
Median translation. ] 

[End of Column IV, which contains 92 lines, the greater part lament- 
ably injured. | 

COLUMN V 

Of the 35 lines which compose a supplementary half column, it is im- 

possible to give a complete translation, one side of the tablet being entirely 
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destroyed. From such portions as are decipherable it appears to contain 
an account of two other revolts; one in Susiana, conducted by a man 
named . . . . imim;and the other by Saruk’ha, the chief of the Sace, 
who dwelt upon the Tigris. 

Darius employed Gubar’uwa (Gobryas), the Persian, against the former 
rebel, and he marched in person against the latter, having previously re- 
turned from Media to Babylon. The details of the campaigns cannot be 
recovered, but they both terminated successfully. 

The inscription then concludes with further thanksgiving to Ormuzd, 
and injunctions to the posterity of Darius to preserve uninjured the memo- 
rial of his deeds. 

The events described in the supplemental column must have taken 
place during the process of engraving the preceding record, and after the 
table containing the sculptured figures was finished. By a further smooth- 
ening of the face of the rock, Darius was enabled to add the Sacan Saruk’ha, 
whom he had defeated in person, to his exhibition of captive figures, but 
there was no room in the tablet for the figure of the Susian rebel, who was 
discomfited by his lieutenant Gobryas. 


TRANSLATION OF THE DETACHED INSCRIPTIONS WHICH ARE APPENDED TO 
EACH OF THE FIGURES EXHIBITED ON THE UPPER TRIUMPHAL TABLET 


Above the head of Darius is an inscription of 18 lines, marked A. in the 
Engraving, containing an exact copy of the 4 first paragraphs of Column I, 
which have been already given. The writing is perfect, and the portions, 
therefore, of the lower tablet which have been defaced, can be determinately 
restored. It is needless, I conceive, to repeat the translation. 

A Median translation, also quite perfect, adjoins the Persian original; 
but the Babylonian transcript is wanting. 

B. Tablet attached to the prostrate figure on which the victor king 
tramples:— 

“This Gomates, the Magian, was an impostor; he thus declared, ‘I am 
Bartius, son of Cyrus. I am the King.’ ” 

C. Adjoining the first standing figure:— 

“This Atrines was an impostor; he thus declared, ‘I am King of Susi- 


’ 99 
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ana 

D. Adjoining the second standing figure:— 

“This Natitabirus was an impostor; he thus declared, ‘I am Nabok- 
hodrossor, the son of Nabonidus; I am King of Babylon.’ ”’* 

FE. Adjoining the third standing figure (the Persian legend is engraved 
on the body of the figure) :— 

“This Phraortes was an impostor; he thus declared, ‘I am Xathrites, 
of the race of Cyaxares; I am King of Media.’ ” 

F. Above the fourth standing figure:— 


“This Martius was an impostor; he thus declared, ‘I am Omanes, the 
King of Susiana.’ ” 


G. Adjoining the fifth standing figure:— 


“This Sitratachmes was an impostor; he thus declared, ‘I am King of 
Sagartia, of the race of Cyaxares.’ ” 


F — name of Nebuchadrezzar is written indifferently Nabukhadrachar and Nabukhu- 
rachar. 
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H. Adjoining the sixth standing figure:— 

“This Veisdates was an impostor; he thus declared, ‘I am Bartius, the 
son of Cyrus. I am the King.’”’ 

I. Adjoining the seventh standing figure:— 

“This Aracus was an impostor; he thus declared, ‘I am Nabokhodrossor, 
the son of Nabonidus. I am the King of Babylon.’ ” 

J. Adjoining the eighth standing figure:— 

“This Phraates was an impostor; he thus declared, ‘I am the King of 
Margiana.’”’ 

K. Above the ninth or supplemental figure with the high cap:— 

“This is Saruk’ha, the Sacan.”’ 








Notes 




















IT IS REPORTED that the Archeological Committee at Athens has decided 
to restore the Erechtheion, the greater part of which is still standing, while all 
the fragments needed for the restoration lie on the ground near it. 


AT POMPEII during September, 1901, there was discovered a marble bas- 
relief on which is depicted a sacrifice of a ram to Aphrodite. She is seated on 
a rock holding a lotos sceptre. Six persons are approaching her, the foremost 
leading the ram. There are two children in the group. There was also found 
“a giallo antico head of a Menad from a terminal figure wearing an ivy wreath,” 
and numerous terra cottas. 


A BRONZE HEAD OF EMPEROR TIBERIUS was discovered in 
August, 1901, in Turin. The head is well preserved. “The features are ex- 
cellently executed, and are of manly beauty, the nose slightly aquiline, and the 
hair curly and short.” It was found about 20 feet below the level of Via Monte di 
Pieta, where they were excavating for the Opera House Pia di San Paolo. Be- 
side this head of Tiberius there was found a Cupid carved in white marble which 
unfortunately has lost its head, left arm, right forearm, left leg and right foot. 


RUSSIA.—Gorodzeff, a well-known Russian historian, has opened 107 
tumuli (mounds) scattered over the Kharkoff province and discovered 299 pre- 
historic graves. Of these 264 belong to the bronze period and I0 to a period about 
B.C. 500. An immense variety of interesting objects in bronze has been found— 
knives, various-shaped vessels of bronze and clay and arrowheads. The skulls 
found in some of these Scythian graves show traces that after death they were all 
painted scarlet. Around several heads were rosaries of amber beads. Gorodzeff 
asserts that the average height of those long-dead warriors must have been at 
least 7 feet. 


DR. GRENFELL AND DR. HUNT, who have recently returned from 
Egypt, where they have been carrying on excavations for the Egypt Exploration 
Fund, report a very successful season. They spent two months in the interesting 
Fayum district, ‘where they obtained a large number of Ptolemaic papyri, Greek 
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and demotic. In one cemetery was found a number of crocodile mummies which 
were stuffed with papyrus rolls, like those discovered in 1900 at Tebtunis.” 

The rest of the season they spent on the east bank of the Nile between 
Benisuef and Minia at Hibeh. In the Ptolemaic cemetery here they found that 
papyri had been commonly used “in making the cartonnage of mummies.” 


GEZER.—The new site selected for excavations by the Palestine Exploration 
Fund of London is the biblical Gezer, which had a continuous history from pre- 
Israelite times to the period of the Crusades. Mr. Stuart McAlister, well known 
from previous excavations which he conducted with Dr. Bliss in behalf of the 
Fund, will be in charge of the digging. The firman for which he went personally 
to Constantinople last fall, may have been granted before this, so that excavations 
could begin before the season was too far advanced for work in the field. In 
view of the fact that Clermont-Ganneau discovered the bilingual inscriptions 
(Hebrew and Greek) at Gezer which define the limits of the ancient city, the 
natural expectation prevails that other important monuments will be discovered 
in the course of the exploration. 

ENGLISH DISCOVERIES FOR THE PAST MONTH.—A bust of Nero 
has been unearthed at Caerlton, England, and a stone cist near Dundee which 
contained a skeleton and an iron ornament belonging to the Roman period. At 
Haverhill the bones of a mammoth have been discovered, one of its tusks was 6} 
and the other 44 feet long. The tusks were “almost in a state of powder,” but 
the teeth were well preserved. In leveling off a mound 10 feet high and 40 feet 
in diameter, which is situated near Camberlay, 18 urns containing calcined bones 
were discovered. “The urns are all of rude British make” but were accompanied 
by no weapons or ornaments by which to determine the exact age. Mr. Shrubsole, 
curator of the Anthropological and Geological Department of the Reading 
Museum, thinks “we should not be far wrong in saying that they belong to the 
age of Bronze, and probably to a late rather than an early date in that age in this 
country.” 

TWO REMARKABLE BRONZE ETRUSCAN BUSTS have recently 
been found at Chiusi, that Italian town which has always been so famous for its 
“bronzes, mirrors, vases and funeral urns.” One of these busts is of a male 
figure with “pronounced features and a beard indicated by incisions as on black- 
figured vases; the hair is long and covered with a sort of cap, and the chest is 
covered with scales, which may indicate a fish body,” in which respect it resembles 
representations of Triton. “The bust is hollow and the inner surface has been 
strengthened with lead; it has been mounted on wood and seems to have been 
used for carrying about in processions.” The other figure represents a goddess 
“necklaces and hair falling in plaits on the shoulders presumably a feminine 
counterpart of the other,” however, it is inferior in workmanship although of the 
same general type. Sig. Milani considers this a bust of Zeus, but it may be a 
Triton type. These busts date from “about 600 B.C.” 


CHRISTIAN ANTIQUITIES IN THE SUDAN.—Mr. John Ward, 
F.S.A., writes: “We have all heard of the temples and pyramids at Meroe, 
but few were prepared for the discovery of ruined Christian cities beyond Khartum. 
In the beautiful garden of the palace at Khartum, I saw a huge stone Paschal lamb, 
of evident Roman structure. Father Ohrwalder told me that this was brought 
from the ruins of Soba, on the Blue Nile, 25 miles from Khartum, in Gordon’s 
time, and that he knew the place, which abounded with remains of Christian 
temples, and was once the center of a civilized kingdom. Colonel Stanton, 
Governor of Khartum, found me a map of the country around Soba, with 
the ruins laid down. Since then he has visited the ruined temples himself, and 
is preparing to have them cleared from the sand, and photographed. About 
80 miles north of this there are the extensive ruins of another city—Naga— 
with fine temples of Roman architecture, avenues of lambs, the same as the one 
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at Khartum, leading up to them. The inscriptions are in hieroglyphs, while the 
composite capitals of the columns bear the cross, both at Soba and Naga. The 
lamb at Khartum has a long hieroglyphic text and the cartouche of some ancient 
king. This inscription had not been observed before I discovered it on the base 
under the gravel. So far south, Roman work of Christian times with hieroglyphic 
texts is a novel combination and demands further research. Since I left Khartum, 
Colonel Stanton writes me that he learns from the natives that there are many 
similar ruins spread all over the country, and, 80 miles east of Khartum, sculptured 


rocks and inscriptions, while as far away as Darfur tidings of ruins of temples 
reach him.” 


MR. JOHN GARSTANG, a young English archzologist, has just published 
a book entitled El-Arabah: A Cemetery of the Middle Kingdom. Survey of the 
Old Kingdom Temenos, etc., in which he sets forth the results of his work on the 
site of ancient Abydos. Among the interesting and important discoveries which 
he has made is a flat limestone slab on which are recorded the Glorious deeds in 
Nubia and Palestine which an officer named Sebek-khew accomplished under 
King Sen-wosret III. (1880-1850 B.C.) 


‘His Majesty,’ says Sebek-khew, ‘went north to subdue the Mentiu-Setet’ (that is, 
the Asiatic Bedween). He came to a great district called Sekmem. When his Majesty 
resolved to return to his palace (that is, his native country), Sekmem allied itself (?) with 
the vulgar Retenu (that is, Palestine). ‘I formed the rear guard of the army. The soldiers 
of the army fought with the Asiatics; I took an Asiatic prisoner, and had him disarmed 
by two of my soldiers. Without wavering in battle, my face was set forward; I did not 
show my back to a single Asiatic. As King Sen-wosret liveth, I have spoken the truth. 
And the king presented me with a staff of white gold for my hand, a bow, a dagger made 
of white gold, and other weapons.’ 

The location of Sekmem is not known, but probably lies in Southern Pales- 
tine. This inscription shows how far the kings of the XII dynasty extended their 
campaigns into Asiatic territory. 

It has hitherto been supposed that these wars did not begin until the establishment 
of the new empire, after the expulsion of the Hyksos. This new information is also impor- 
tant in other respects. Some time ago, C. Sethe, professor in Gottingen, endeavored to 
prove that the original of Sesostris, the Egyptian hero king frequently glorified in Greek 
legends, is not to be sought in Rameses II, as was commonly assumed, but rather (following 
Manetho) among the Pharaohs of the XII dynasty, known as Sen-wosret, especially in 
Sen-wosret I. Sethe showed that almost everything that the Greeks say of Sesostris fits 
the Egyptian Sen-wosret I and his successors. Of the Asiatic campaigns, so highly 
extolled in Greek narratives, not a word had hitherto come to us from Egyptian sources. 
The ee found at Abydos now supplies this lack. [Sunday School Times, July 
5, 1902. 


THE AUTHORITIES OF THE IMPERIAL RUSSIAN MUSEUM at 
St. Petersburg are transporting a large “block of stone 12 feet long and 8 feet 
wide containing a well-preserved bilingual inscription, i.e., Greek and Palmyrene, 
which is supposed to date from the III century of our era. The inscription is 
said to contain the tariffs of customs, duties and taxes levied during that period, 
divided into 3 tables.” This inscription was discovered several years ago by the 
Russian Prince Abemalak Sazareff. The work of transporting it to St. Peters- 
burg is being superintended by Prof. Uspensky, a member of the Russian 
Archeological Institute. Palmyra or Tadnor has had a peculiarly interesting 
history, due to its situation in the midst of the Syrian desert “50 hours’ ride or 150 
miles northeast of Damascus.” Although it is not located on the shortest route 
between the Phceenician ports and the Persian Gulf it has for 2000 years diverted 
the caravan travel to itself on account of its two fine springs of water and the 
political sagacity of its merchants and rulers. At present it is only a small town 
but from the I to the III centuries of our era it was at its zenith of power. Much 
of this time it was under Roman control but yet held a practically independent 
position, especially during the middle and the latter part of the III century when 
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Odenathus and his wife Zenobia ruled the city. To the Romans Odznathus was 
a subject, but to the Arabs and Bedouins he was an “independent sovereign. 
supreme over all the lands from Armenia to Arabia.” The wealth of inscriptions 
which have been found in Palmyra is due to the ancient fad of erecting monu- 
ments to those merchants who organized and successfully conducted large cara- 
vans across the desert. These monuments took the form of pillars and statues 
which lined the streets. ‘Thus arose besides minor streets, the great central 
avenue which, starting from a triumphal arch near the great temple of the Sun, 
formed the main axis of the city from southeast to northwest for a length of 
1240 yards, and at one time consisted of not less than 750 columns of rosy-white 
limestone each 55 feet high.” For centuries, through this avenue have passed 
the motley crowd of Saracen, Jewish, Persian and Armenian merchants with their 
caravans and attendants to whom the city has owed its existence. 


BABYLONIA.—Prof. Hermann V. Hilprecht, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, who for a year and a half has been abroad engaged in excavating the 
buried cities of Nippur in ancient Babylon, has returned to Philadelphia full of 
enthusiasm over the results of his expedition. He claims that the work of the 
university is of the foremost archzological importance, and that the facts brought 
to light will compel us to revise traditional notions of Babylonian culture. The 
Babylonians were, Prof. Hilprecht declares, far more advanced in science than 
commonly supposed, and when the 23,000 old tablets found by him are deciphered 
their contents will altogether change the ideas of the world regarding the state of 
civilization and knowledge of that early people. The facts already discovered 
are of sufficient interest to warrant high expectations as to the future. 

Nippur, which has engaged the attention of archeologists for several years, 
Prof. Hilprecht finds to be a collection of sixteen cities, one built above the other, 
and the lower of these have not yet been reached. The importance of the tablets 
brought to this country is in the fact that the buried temple from which they were 
taken was, according to the custom of the earlier days, a repository of all kinds - 
of learning. It was school and college as well as place of religious worship, and 
the temple library is, therefore, an epitome of Banylonian civilization. When it 
is deciphered we shall have such a picture of ancient civilization, such an exhibit 
of origins, as has never before been given, for no such single collection has ever 
before been found dating so far back and at the same time so complete and varied. 

The deciphering of the inscriptions on these tablets, Prof. Hilprecht declares, 
will be very difficult, for they must not only be translated, but the alphabet which 
is the key to the translation must be discovered. He says, however, that what 
has been thus far done gives a glimpse of the marvels that await us. For example, 
on one tablet there were minute astronomical calculations as to the constellation 
Scorpion, and the places and movements of the stars were so accurately described 
that the astronomers of that time, 2300 B.C., were in some respects as proficient 
as those of to-day. 

It seems that the reputation of the early Babylonians as mathematicians 
was very much underrated. Whereas our multiplication tables stop at twelve, 
the Babylonian tables went as far as 60. The scientific workers in those days had 
the desire and the means of obtaining swift and large conclusions in numbers, 
and their system of extended tables, particularly in astronomy, where the results 
of multiplications of 1,300 by 1,300 are seen, is a veritable mathematical marvel. 

Not only in science, but in languages, the Babylonian children, even in schools 
of the lower grade, were compelled to master two—the one a learned, the other 
a colloquial tongue. What further wonders of mental acquisition there were, 
remains to be seen, and doubtless will be seen when the deciphering is completed. 
Prof. Hilprecht is expected to return in a short time to resume his excavations, 
and there is little doubt that the grand archeological task which has fallen to him 
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will be brought to a successful conclusion. Rich in material for investigation as 
he is already, he will be much richer when the task is ended. The lowest city of 
buried Nippur will have ancient and surprising revelations. 


ROME.—Excavations in the Forum.—In the Classical Review, 1902, pp. 
94-96, Thomas Ashby, Jr., gives a brief account of excavations in the Forum 
from June to December, 1901. On the southeast side of the temple of Saturn, 
foundations of opus quadratum may have belonged to an earlier form of the 
temple. A series of underground passages has been found below the area of the 
Forum. 

The account is continued on pp. 284-286, and brought down, apparently, to 
some time in May. Remains of what appears to be a triumphal arch, of late 
date, have been discovered at the south corner of the Basilica Julia, spanning the 
road that ran along its northwest side and the back of the temple of Castor and 
Pollux. That temple is found. to have been peripteral. A wall of opus quad- 
ratum, at the west corner of the Augusteum, belongs, probably, to a taberna on 
the southeast side of the Vicus Tuscus. A drain, built in part of opus quad- 
-ratum, runs diagonally across the Augusteum, from the middle of the southeast 
side, and joins the cloaca of the Vicus Tuscus. 

In the Atrium Vestz are two piscine, one at the northeast end of the court, 
the other at the southeast end. The first is the smaller of the two. Under its 
cement floor a pavement belonging to the earlier house has been found. Other 
traces of the earlier house have appeared. In late times the colonnade of the 
Atrium was superseded by a wall with arches, remains of which are traceable. 
The cipollino columns were sawn into strips, and used as pavements and wall 
facings. Various rooms have been cleared. In one is an oven; and in another a 
plate and an amphora are set in the mosaic floor so as to drain into a larger 
amphora below. At the west corner of the house three flights of stairs lead to 
the upper floor. 

In front of the temple of Antoninus and Faustina, foundations of earlier 
buildings have been found, together with additional fragments (a part of the 
head and a piece of drapery) of the statue of Faustina, which stood on a pedestal 
in the middle of the facade. Near the south angle of the temple, about 12 feet 
below the level of the Sacra Via, a tomb of the earliest Villanova period was 
found early in April. It contained a large doliwm with a conical lid of tufa. 
Within this was an urn with a lid in the shape of a roof, with the rafters in relief. 
There were also several other pots. Within the urn were ashes and splinters 
of bones. This is the earliest monument yet found in the Forum, and must 
belong to a time before the amalgamation of the different settlements into one 
city. It is exactly like the tombs found on the Esquiline, the Quirinal, the Viminal, 
and in the Alban cemeteries. 

On the northeast side of the Sacra Via, between the temple of Antoninus and 
Faustina and the temple of Romulus, remains of a building consisting of a corridor 
with cells on each side have been found. It may have been a prison. Paving 
stones have been found im situ under the steps of the temple of Venus and Rome, 
about 10 yards northeast of the Arch of Titus. The course of the Sacra Via 
before the time of Hadrian is thus determined, but it is not necessary to assume 
that Hadrian moved the Arch of Titus. 
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